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Festival Day by Day 


Bowling Green State University, 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


TUESDAY 
Jean Starr Wiksell 


With registrations in the neighbor- 
hood of three hundred by 9 a.m. Mon- 
day, the Festival activity was in full 
swing. No small part of any Festival 
are the opening ceremonies and any 
effort to skip over this tradition would 
likely meet strenuous resistance. Ev- 
eryone wants to see the people who 
have planned the Festival or served on 
the Council. Appropriately, Archie 
Elliott, Vice President and 1955 Festi- 
val Chairman, welcomed the member- 
ship and introduced Alan Gilmore, 
President. After his own welcome, 
Alan introduced Ralph G. Harshman, 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts, who 
explained something of the nature and 
purposes of Bowling Green University 
and assured everyone of his willing- 
ness to do anything reasonable in their 
behalf. (Actually, they did more than 
their share to make the puppeteers 
comfortable.) Archie then introduced 
the members of the Council and mem- 
bers of the Festival committee and the 
meeting was adjourned. 

The Festival really swung into stride 
with the close of the first business 
meeting and the opening of the exhibit. 
Cedric Head reviewed the various 
groups of the exhibit with appropri- 
ate commentary, and from his own 
large stage, flanked by some of his 
vast collection of Javanese, Siamese, 
Indian and Chinese Shadow and Rod 
puppets, gave sparkle to the exhibit 
by presenting with the casual air of 
the seasoned performer a wide selec- 
tion of variety numbers that have been 
favorites during the Head’s years of 


trouping. From time to time, as part 
of his running commentary, he gave 
wise advice on pitfalls to avoid and 
ended by generously offering to all 
the opportunity to climb onto the 
bridge and manipulate his marionettes 
under his guidance. As some puppe- 
teers moved backstage to take advan- 
tage of this offer, others dispursed to 
examine at close range the handsome 
exhibit arranged by Rod Young and 
his committee. Facing the Head stage 
at the opposite end of the spacious ex- 
hibit hall were puppets assembled 
from the collection of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, McPharlin Collection, 
including the huge figures of the 
Blinded Oedipus and Messenger de- 
signed by Robert Edmund Jones and 
built by the late Remo Bufano for 
the 1931 production of Oedipus Rex, 
Daniel Meader’s marionettes from 
1876-1898, and the Walter Deaves fi- 
gures and posters from an early pro- 
duction of “20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea.” Other outstanding exhibits 
were Leo and Dora Velleman’s puppets 
of West Coast Indian Tales and their 
imaginative figures of turned-wood, 
cork and wire tubing of figures from 
the Planet Tolex — TV space story; 
Basil Milovsoroff’s display of amusing 
and beautifully carved figures inspired 
by natural wood forms and arranged 
along with transparencies and photo- 
graphs in a case so clever that it was 
something of a production in itself; 
“Jasmine,” Herb Scheffel’s miniature 
Oriental finger-puppet-marionette 
combined: Lettie Connell’s wistful 
Princess from “Princess and the Pea;” 
Dick Myers’ unpainted figures from 
his forthcoming show; Shirley O’Don- 
nol’s and Archie Elliott’s Circus Fig- 





ures for Archie Elliott’s forthcoming 
(we hope) 1956 hand puppet premiere; 
Boo Hoo a striking felt hand puppet 
from Corpus Christi Junior League’s 
“Sad Faced Clown;”’ John Shirley’s 
all-inclusive exhibit on marionette 
construction, many items available for 
handling; Marion Myer’s Mexican 
Girl; the amusing Tea Kettle, by Mrs. 
E. E. Fox; and an appealing white felt 
Mouse by Nancy Cole. Many equally 
delightful figures favorites of other 
Festivals were on display by request. 
A total of 564 items, by official count, 
were exhibited. Wesley Ann and 
Audrey Wiksell again served as “of- 
ficial counters” for the exhibit. 

First evening performance was Leo 
and Dora Velleman’s trio of short 
numbers chosen to give festival view- 
ers a sampling of the various types of 
shows included in _ their repertoire. 
The first, “Timothy and the Magic 
Elephant,” represented their “audience 
participation” show with simple for- 
mat adaptable to various children’s 
age groups. In close rapport with the 
audience the Elfin Timothy and his 
friend the elephant inadvertently 
arouse the ire of a witch and forth- 
with find the elephant under a spell 
which causes his trunk to shrink to 
only a nubbin of its former glory. 
Next morning when Timothy attempts 
to restore the trunk to normal size by 
pulling and wishes for a gingerale to 
bolster his strength, the gingerale ap- 
pears magicaliy from below. Another 
try brings forth candy. Sooo! the wish 
magic lies in the enchanted trunk as 
the audience points out. Thus with 
the concentrated wishing efforts of 
the entire audience, the elephant’s 
trunk is restored to full size. 

Representative of a seasonal pro- 
gram for department store consump- 
tion, all ages, was “Spring Story” 


built around the “Queen of Heart’s 
Flower” Show. In this the Velleman’s 
made the most of their flare for beau- 
tifully designed puppets and appeal- 
ing puppet business. Seeds planted 
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by Bo Peep and Boy Blue promptly 
grow into jumbo sized daisies only to 
have their petals picked by a fat cater- 
pillar, thus ending their chances of 
display at the Queen’s show. However, 
a slower plant is coaxed into bloom, 
its finger formed petals opening to 
display a lovely orchid just in time to 
receive the Queen’s award of first 
prize. Best of all was the third se- 
quence of three Canadian Folk songs. 
For this the audience was given a 
choice of watching the Velleman’s 
from front or back stage. 

Both audiences responded with 
equal enthusiasm, whether watching 
the Vellemans as they readied their 
props and puppets and moved their 
puppets across stage in perfect unison 
to the music, or viewing the finished 
product from the front. Choice of ma- 
terial and handling were excellent. 

Top favorite of the evening was 
“Jack Was Every Inch a Sailor” a rol- 
licking number complete with ship, 
sail, and spouting whale. We hope the 
Velleman’s successful handling of folk 
songs will inspire others to try a hand 
at songs and dances native to their 
own locale. Throughout the Velle- 
man’s showed their good taste in using 
only essentials in quality and volume. 


WEDNESDAY 


Lewis Parsons 


The morning started off brilliantly 
with a production by the experimental 
group of the Detroit Guild headed by 
Vernone Tracey, also president of the 
Guild. Other puppeteers were Norma 
Appel, Mary Reath, Dorothea McGann, 
and technical advisor, Gary Jennings 
who was stage manager for the entire 
festival, as well. The creative ap- 
proach was apparent not only in the 
actual show, but also in the ingeni- 
ously devised programs, and the 
unique stage evolved for the perform- 
ance. This stage frame, rhomboid in 
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shape had a brightly striped curtain 
which opened from the top down ra- 
ther than in the accustomed way from 
the bottom up. In the “Seascape” 
number, which was first, the lighting 
and movement helped to create the il- 
lusion. Billowing silk for the surf af- 
forded an example of adapting tex- 
ture and behavior of materials to pup- 
pet movement. The Sitwell poems re- 
cited to Walton’s music were pictor- 
ially represented by translucent, plas- 
tic figures suspended from wires. The 
colored patterns of their shadows cast 
on the backdrop were an integral part 
of the moving design. The audience 
was especially delighted with “Chair 
and Table,” a nonsense poem of Ed- 
ward Lear. The action was easy to 
follow, and if the logic was “surreal- 
istic,” it seemed appropriate to the un- 
usual spectacle of animated pieces of 
furniture prowling the city streets as- 
sailed by figures popping from win- 
dows on all sides. The fable of the 
frogs and the ox was simple action 
without dialogue. The slow pacing 
and exaggerated gestures told the 
story in true frog logic building up to 
the humorous climax of the bursting of 
the balloon-stomach of mother frog. 
The finale “Puppetage,” introduced 
huge gangling figures with wire spring 
bodies, and the sudden appearance of 
the puppeteers themselves masked as 
weird creatures taking part in chaotic 
movement to the delicious din of 
Cook’s “Speed the Parting Guest.” 
There was no doubt that Vernone and 
her group showed us how varied can 
be the approach, and how limitless the 
possibilities of creative puppetry, as 
well as how much fun for puppeteers 
and audience. Although Vernone 
maintains that all that is necessary is 
a sense of humor and an inquiring 
mind, we felt there was much in the 
art training and experience of this 
group which enlarged their scope and 
helped them to bind their mad crea- 
tions into an intelligible and meaning- 
ful pattern. 


The first part of the afternoon was 
devoted to Fern Zwickey, of Wayne 
University, who presented her point of 
view on “Puppetry in Education” il- 
lustrated with puppets made by stu- 
dents of all ages. Children do respond 
instantly to puppets and want to work 
with them, but teachers must be care- 
ful that this interest is safely directed 
towards creative growth which will 
result in the self realization of the 
child. A wise teacher gives only the 
basic processes and allows each child 
to improvise and develop his own 
ideas according to his age and ability. 
Compelled uniformity or limitation is 
outlawed in modern education. For 
the very young, puppets should be 
created with simple means, and quick- 
ly. Doing is more important than 
making. Older students can _ incor- 
porate literature, history, science inte- 
grating many angles of approach 
through the medium of puppets. By 
her obvious delight in manipulating 
briefly some of these puppets, Fern 
was able to communicate her enthu- 
siasm and make the audience see a 
simple puppet created by a four-year- 
old as a perfect work of art. Bold de- 
signs, imaginative use of materials, 
simple solutions to big problems of 
construction! 

“The String Trio,” Marge, Pat, and 
Larry Kelly of Topeka, Kansas gave 
us the first night club type act of the 
Festival. Comparative newcomers to 
P. of A., Marge and her “men” were 
introduced as an example of the bene- 
fits derived from membership in the 
organization for only two years. The 
show was of professional calibre, with 
excellent lighting, well-edited tape 
with special sound effects, and swiftly 
paced. Marge showed skill in hand- 
ling a perplexed puppy, and Chee- 
Chee, a discreet “stripper” who re- 
moved her dress and handed it back- 
stage without assistance. The three 
Can-Can cats were gorgeous in black 
light. Pat, 14 years old, proved him- 
self professionally capable with the 








unmistakable pianist with the winking 
eye, and a breakaway skeleton routine 
carefully worked out to the Dance 
Macabre. Larry, 10, took his father’s 
place backstage at the switch board as 
sound, light, and prop man, and con- 
tributed his charming smile during the 
curtain calls. 

“Should Be” by the Jupiter Marion- 
ettes (Frances Shockey, and Gladys 
Ward of Wichita, Kansas) was a kind 
of variety show in the form of a play- 
let with a central theme playing a 
commendable emphasis on world bro- 
therhood and tolerance. The title, 
“Should-Be,” refers to an imaginary 
planet where life existed in ideal fash- 
ion until the intervention of Satan 
started a conflict among the Round 


Heads, Square Heads, and Pointed 
Heads. The figures of Father Time, 
and the New Year took part. Satan 


was made appropriately with two fac- 
es. A unique stage was used combin- 
ing string and hand puppets in the 
same playing area at the same time. 
Tumblers, a trapeze artist, singer, ska- 
ter, etc., were worked into the act. 

The show was designed for lodges 
and service clubs with the hope of 
creating a more lasting impression 
than a series of unrelated variety acts 
would give. 

“Dudley, the Circus Donkey,” a 
Junior League presentation by three 
able puppeteers from Cleveland, Miss 
Barbara Coullton, Mrs. James Oviatt, 
and Mrs. Stephen Feiss closed the full 
afternoon. With an original story, a 
flexible script with amusing poems 
and songs included, — this production 
was aimed at the small child audience. 
One quickly became sympathetic with 
the meek little donkey holding the 
circus tent rope and his affection for 
the trapeze lady. Ella, a braggart ele- 
phant, and the domineering ringmas- 
ter were the opposing factions who 
were made to appear ridiculous after 
the donkey had distinguished himself 
by saving the falling trapeze artist. 
The plot, easily believable to a child 


was a good example of adapting the 
script to the audience. 

The evening performance was en- 
tirely given over to the Proctors’ “Jack 
and the Magic Beanstalk,” who found 
an eager crowd primed for an enter- 
taining evening. Proc and Ellen were 
in fine form, the audience settled 
themselves in anticipation for the de- 
lightful bits of “ad libbing” we knew 
would be dealt out to us at every op- 
portunity. The old story, done to 
death by puppeteers was ably resur- 
rected and re-vitalized by the Proc- 
tors. The thought came to me that 
perhaps each puppeteer should be re- 
quired in the course of his career to 
do “Jack” as a measurement of his 
ability in some such manner as jazz 
musicians gauge a performer’s talent 
for solo improvization upon their abil- 
ity to do “Stardust” or “St. Louis 
Blues.” Surely these artists showed 
us that the old tale is inexhaustible. 
If we are faced with the problem of 
delighting an audience of ages 6 to 60, 
these familiar tales seem to be the an- 
swer. There is the familiar thread as 
a prop for the young, and the varia- 
tions, — the imaginative and unexpect- 
ed to delight the more sophisticated. 

A good example of this variation oc- 
curred in the carnival scene where a 
Punch and Judy show complete with 
bowing puppeteer and an explanation 
of hand puppet technic had the audi- 
ence in stitches. As can happen with 
puppets, the animals steal the show. 
Jack’s cow was very much alive, her 
return in the last act anticipated. The 
beanstalk growing from a wel! and 
lifting the housing with it seemed to 
take on puppet life. 

The play was followed by a program 
of circus variety acts. Puppeteers ap- 
preciated the fact that the Proctors 
removed the masking allowing us to 
see the manipulation. The grace and 
rhythm of Proc and Ellen doing a 
trapeze act is as delightful as a pattern 
of movement as it is instructive as a 
standard for skillful manipulation. I 
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believe many other felt as I, that this 
evening climaxed all the performances 
given at Festivals by these gracious 
and friendly artists. 


THURSDAY 
Spence Gilmore 


Thursday, June 30, was a full and 
busy day for puppeteers. By 9:30 we 
were off to a splendid start when Lea 
and Gia Wallace demonstrated the 
“Approaches to Puppet Choreography.” 
With charm and skill they taught the 
audience how to compose aé_ dance. 
Lea defined the stage proscenium as 
a frame for space . . . something that 
is three dimensional; a puppet can 
float through it or push through it 
(depending on the characterization of 
the puppet) and at the same time cre- 
ate a design. This is achieved by a 
number of movements, again depend- 
ing on the desired mood. 

Lea taught us to be conscious of hor- 
izontal movements as well as circular 
movements which could include the 
spiral, the serpentine or a balanced 
combination of them both. As Lea de- 
scribed each phrase, Gia demonstrated 
so beautifully that the audience was 
convinced of the importance of apply- 
ing dance technique to the puppet 
theatre. In fact Rod Young manipu- 
lated a strutting cakewalking puppet, 
following the girl’s steps, then Lea and 
Gia, who encourage the use of folk 
dances, put four puppets through the 
prescribed patterns of a square dance 
while the audience clapped the rhy- 
thm. Lorilie Veneer then joined the 
act to give a superb performance on 
the skillful fingers of her creator, Herb 
Scheffel. The audience was so de- 
lighted that they demanded an encore 
and Lorilie, puffing away on a lighted 
cigarette, danced her frivolous way 
through the Charleston. 

If puppeteers will follow the advice 
of the Wallace sisters I’m sure we'll 
no longer have to witness the aimless 


jiggling of a puppet to a three-minute 
record. As they taught us, one minute 
is a long time in the theatre. 

I felt just like a talent scout when 
I witnessed the Junior’s program. To 
a packed house (SRO) they demon- 
strated some exceptional talent. The 
opening skit . .. a hand puppet satire 
on registration amused the audience 
as outstanding incidents of well known 
puppeteers were brought to light. Af- 
ter a quick removal of the stage a 
series of Juniors demonstrated in the 
night club style, without a stage. Jack 
Vincent was first with a lovely Ha- 
waiian dancer. His interpretation was 
particularly interesting as he was able 
to achieve soft undulating hand move- 
ments by the use of an ordinary screen 
door spring as a control for the dan- 
cer’s hands. Dan Hathaway showed 
stage presence and a knowledge of 
his medium when he put a luscious 
green-haired mermaid into movement. 
It was a very fluid interpretation. 

Janice Carron did a jitterbug num- 
ber with skill and variety ... all the 
more to her credit considering it was 
her first try at a marionette; hand 
puppets are her dish. 

Kathy and George White, a brother 
and sister team, pleased the audience 
with a pair of amusing clowns. James 
Gamble brought variety to the show 
and displayed skill when he manipu- 
lated a clown puppet in straight pan- 
tomime ... no music. A large suit 
case was James’ only prop and he used 
it to great advantage, the little clown 
climbing out of it and after his little 
act, back in again. The clown was 
followed by a skeleton, but I assure 
you skeletons can vary and this one 
had great personality. He was top 
hatted and gay and did a “shuffle-vff- 
to-Buffalo” as well as the traditional 
break-away. Bob Cunningham and 
his four marionettes followed. The em- 
phasis, however, should not be put on 
the puppets but on the clever and in- 
teresting way Bob handled them. He 
showed tremendous style and origi- 








nality. His puppets were a Caribbean 
dancer, a juggler, a Hawaiian dancer 
and then came Sahara .. . the show 
stopper. She was an extremely large 
puppet without strings or rods. She 
was garbed in Oriental splendor, had 
stiff arms and a supple body. Bob 
held her arms, danced with her as a 
partner, put her through a series of 
lifts and the effect was startling. 
There was great variety to the dance 
routine and the audience witnessed a 
novel and top-notch night club act. 

Congratulations Juniors! You have 
certainly made a name for yourselves! 

We were all eager to learn more 
about tape reeordings from one who 
knows, for Felix Smyth is a radio man 
by profession and has a fine back- 
ground in this field. He first dis- 
cussed the preparation of the tape, 
then the various types of tape .. . but 
definitely discouraged the use of red 
tape! Felix explained leader tape and 
its importance, also the difference be- 
tween the highly sensitive Crystal 
mike and the puppeteer’s delight, Ver- 
iable Reluctance. The value of con- 
stant level and how it is achieved, 
(i.e. by the use of a mike stand) was 
next explained. Felix said that tape 
recorders were excellent where scripts 
were used that did not involve audi- 
ence participation, and at this point 
there was a great deal of audience 
participation as P of A members asked 
pertinent questions regarding their in- 
dividual problems. It was a great help 
to the people who have been eager to 
know more about tape recording, as 
Felix could answer all the questions. 
Unfortunately time gave out, but we 
were all grateful for his technical ad- 
vice. 

Following Felix’s talk on tape re- 
cording, and despite the humidity, a 
record crowd assembled in Gate The- 
atre to hear Adolph Cavallo, curator 
of Theater Arts, Detroit Institute of 
Arts, tell about puppets in vaudeville, 
1882-1932. All of us are so engrossed 
in our own contemporary creations 


that we know little of the tradition 
and background of early American 
puppets; as a result we were antici- 
pating the slides and talk by “Dus” 
Cavallo. Unfortunately we were de- 
nied this pleasure. The heavens open- 
ed up, the storm broke, the circuit of 
both electric lines leading into Bowl- 
ing Green, and ... no program. Sad- 
ness! 

Back at the main auditorium after 
lunch, Gertrude Melchior made her 
first Festival appearance working in 
full view of the audience with puppets 
half-life size. Her presentation was 
smooth and finished and her manipu- 
lation was excellent. The audience 
was first entertained by a glamorous 
blond figure skater who glided and 
skimmed the imaginary ice surface. 
Next a monkey on a swing did amus- 
ing tricks. A Hawaiian dancer fol- 
lowed (and I’m sure that by now the 
Wiksell’s must have had nostalgic 
longing for the Islands.) The next 
three puppets were a dog with floppy 
ears, Susanna the gay French girl and 
a roller skating clown. As a closing 
number, an opera star sang with gusto 

. . reached for the high notes and 
breathed heavily between choruses. 
When her song was finished her 
voluminous skirts were drawn up, 
completely enveloping the puppet and 
large letters spelled the word 
ADIOS. Well, Gertrude, muchas 
gracias y hasta la vista. 

Next we followed Rod Young and 
“A Clown in Town,” this time to the 
circus . . . well, almost, because the 
“evil ones” which had such attractive 
names as Amanda and Blackback con- 
stantly threatened to upset the plans 
of Pistachio and Fraidy Cat by kid- 
napping Esmeralda, the spider. The 
sounds identified with the spider were 
amusing and everyone enjoyed it 
when Esmeralda appeared, even when 
tied up in a lovely pink paper sack. 
Rod made definite character distinc- 
tions between his “Evil Ones” with 
sinister voices and the gay, happy an- 
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imals. As always happens... or 
should, Good triumphs over Evil, so 
the “Evil Ones” were thwarted and 
all ended happily. 

The rave notices were saved for the 
evening performances because both 
George Merten’s “Moods” and the Wil- 
liams’ “Milk for the King’s Mush” de- 
served the highest praise. 

“Mood, Mime and Music” by George 
Merten ... and that’s exactly what it 
was ...a definite and stirring mood 
created by flawless manipulation to 
the accompaniment of classical music. 
George’s Pierrot was beautifully done 
to DeBussy’s “Clair de Lune”... not 
a wasted motion, not a superfluous 
gesture, and all the sadness and poig- 
nancy came right through and the au- 
dience was breathless as they watched 
one man create such a spellbound 
mood with one marionette. George 
next brought out his eerie witch at 
her boiling cauldron. Cold chills went 
up and down one’s back as she moved 
in an evil and sinister fashion to the 
Mars music from the “Planet Suite” 
by Holst. Such perfect manipulation 
was a visual experience we’ll not soon 
forget. 

The Williams’ play was delightful, 
gentle and full of good humor. It was 
definitely “puppet-y,” (as exemplified 
by the butterflies flying out of the 
wizard’s hat and the jet-propelled bee 
warming up his motors,) and the au- 
dience loved it all from the very start. 

It was hard to decide which was the 
most appealing, the animal-puppets or 
the people-puppets as each had such 
distinct personalities and each had its 
own special brand of humor. 

This production added an important 
new element to the audience’s exper- 
iences and that was . . . good theatre. 
Such things as dramatic pauses for 
emphasis, underplaying instead of ov- 
erplaying a character, perfect timing 
and excellent voice work made this 
performance of Edith and Robert Wil- 
liams one of the high spots of the 
Festival. It was their first appearance 


before P of A members and we hope 
it will become an annual event. 


FRIDAY 
Herb Scheffel 


The festival’s four-day frenzied 
whirl reached its peak today, and kept 
overflowing past midnight. Opening 
the day’s hectic events (Understate- 
ment.—ED.) was the only shadow pup- 
pet performance of the week, present- 
ed by Marjorie Shanafelt. Her “Cir- 
cus” unfolded informally under the 
Gate Theatre roof at 9:30, complete 
with temperature of a real big top. 
As we sweltered in the bleachers, Miss 
S. paraded her performers, animals 
and band, kept her shadows in mo- 
tion for the short duration of this lim- 
ited medium’s movements, and almost 
every trick was accompanied by cir- 
cus music or the operator’s sly humor. 
Cast, props, minimum of scenery, were 
all constructed from cardboard scraps, 
transparent colored materials, netting, 
etc. Size and transparencies seemed 
O.K. for small audiences and rooms. 

George Merten, a most self-con- 
trolled manipulator, followed with a 
talk on “What To Do With Your First 
Puppet.” Tips on avoiding the “temp- 
tation to jiggle a marionette” for min- 
utes on end, dropped like pearls while 
he operated figures in variations on 
movement, timing, and “control over 
your control.” It seemed a step in 
the right direction, to us, for many 
talks along this channel to be pre- 
sented in the future — preceding the 
construction of figures talks and dem- 
onstrations, so that the puppeteer, 
would know exactly what he wanted 
to get out of the figure he intended 
to build. 

A panel discussion on promoting, 
booking and pricing a puppet show 
took place, al frescoe — a most wel- 
come relief from the Gate Inferno, 
which fiendishly turned into a Turkish 
bath at 11 A. M. Joe Berg, re T.V., 








recommended making contacts via the 
yellow pages of telephone books, mak- 
ing advance appointments with agen- 
cies, to have a pilot film or two of 
your show to run off for prospective 
clients, or a short synopsis of your 
stcry line on color slides (less expen- 
sive) to project while you orally sold 
the ad man a bill of goods. 

Cedric Head told of his methods of 
working through an “assembly shows 
service and agency,” which does all 
letter writing and spade work. He 
told of such hazards as the “no guar- 
antee of amount of shows” to be done 
weekly, the shows presented madly 3 
in a day in as many cities, the hard- 
ships of touring, the impossible roads 
to drive over, and agency commissions 
as high as 33 and 1/3 %. One saving 
grace cited was no electrician or stage 
hands union to contend with in this 
avenue on the school circuit. 

Alan Gilmore spoke of two ap- 
proaches in promoting shows: an up- 
to-date mailing list or direct person- 
to-person calls. Getting a principal 
list in various districts — sending them 
a short letter including a printed, il- 
lustrated brochure, your current mim- 
eographed form listing prices, show 
titles, playing time, etc. (Later, Ellen 
Proctor added to this: “Contact your 
district school superintendent before 
the principals, for showing dates — or 
you may have your contracts can- 
celled by the superintendent, and 
make it bad for shows to follow you, 
and you, yourself, may not be asked 
back.”) Mr. Gilmore also recommend- 
ed printing advance posters, leaving a 
blank space for date-and-place-data. 

Ed Johnson, on direct personal sell- 
ing, cautioned everyone against too 
high pressure selling techniques. 
Bring the agent you have contacted: 
good, clear, glossy 8X10 pix to show 
your wares — with a running line of 
the plot, as you display pix before 
him. Present a good personal appear- 
ance, be very courteous to the person 
from whom you want that signature 


on a contract. 

During a question period which fol- 
lowed, Ellen Proctor stressed fair play 
on price quotes to all interested parties 
— Do not vary your price — Do not 
promise anything you can’t deliver 
with your show. 

Lea Wallace, a member of AGVA, 
quoted the union’s rates per single 
performances or weekly rates, broke 
down in detail the A-B-C classifica- 
tions of the American Guild of Variety 
Artists and quoted agent and bookers 
commissions for various types of per- 
formances at types of show-spot, etc. 
obtained by agents for the artists. She 
touched on conditions and state of bus- 
iness in clubs and theatres over the 
country, today. 

After time out for a second shower 
today, and lunch in the steam box, 
Lewis Parsons preceded his hand pup- 
pet comedy “City Mouse and Country 
Mouse” with musical demonstrations 
at the Gate Hot Box. This set 
included an audience participation bit, 
with kids and toy instruments, the 
Wiksell Sisters terping an Hawaiian 
number, and musical sound effects 
(taped) ranging from the melodious 
to sheer cocaphony. Mouse play was 
Lewis’ adaptation of the standard tale 
— all clean, wholesome fare, fast mov- 
ing, broad in color spotting on figures, 
plenty of “business” and laughs, a min- 
imum of scenery, and a Florence Legg 
finger puppet bit with a ballerina. A 
run through of names in one-half the 
P. of A. membership directory, for a 
play on local color of the week, leng- 
thened (what we hope) would ordinar- 
ily make the play a shorter run- 
through. 

Out in the air again (after doing 
another stretch of penance at the tor- 
rid Gate), and over the microphone on 
the Schatzel Hall balcony, almost like 
a dictator, Joe Berg addressed the 
multitude below on “How To Use Your 
Voice,” in a most commanding deliv- 
ery. Berg stressed voice coloring, ac- 
cent on punctuation, stretching-shout- 
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ing-crooning-hissing or whispering 
certain words in a passage, instead of 
rolling along in a monotonous same- 
pitch drone. Most puppeteers, he said, 
do not know how to make full use of 
their voice. Constructively, he ad- 
vised the “listening” — and not the 
“mimicry” of good diction examples 
to be found mouthed by excellent ac- 
tors on recordings of works by Shakes- 
peare, etc. He added “more read- 
aloud” and practice sessions, regularly, 
on a tape recorder. 

The melting membership of current 
and future mountebanks trudged to 
the 85 degree Main Auditorium to see 
Clarissa and Ken Yager’s “The Re- 
markable Danny D.” In three acts, 
Danny Lion and Peter Polar Bear left 
the Zoo to visit the Snow Kingdom 
and Summerland. This _ travelogue, 
with hand puppets, had some welcome 
effects (the real bubbles in the wash- 
day scene, the snow ballet characters, 
pleasant recorded music). Cutting the 
full record in the Snow Queen’: dance 
would eliminate repeating the same 
dance movements again and again. 

Margo Lovelace (ever hear a more 
theatrical sounding name? — but we 
love it!) performed “Merry Pranks of 
Mr. Punch” with additional characters 
augmenting the standard Punch and 
Judy stock company. Toward the end 
she injected some good natured rib- 
bing directed at Cedric Head and made 
good use of comedy business with 
large cardboard “time” sheets. Her 
Punch cabinet was colorful but the 
assortment of figures were not con- 
structed in the same vein, or size. 

“Night Club Variety Marionettes” by 
Bruce and Nola Bucknell and Co. (Mr. 
and Mrs. and 3 future showmen) 
brought us nearer a session under the 
shower. The Bucknells extra high 
marionettes did ten mumbers sans 
masking, in a casual pace. Cuban, tap, 
samba, and mambo dancers, dach- 
shunds, a singer, juggler, acrobat, 
skeleton brought the afternoon pro- 
gram to a close. The spotlight man 
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insisted on a “full moon” instead of a 
travelling small spot on puppets alone. 
Each routine was marred because it 
was distracting to concentrate on both 
the puppet and operator at the same 
time. (Let’s hope P. of A. funds may 
some day be able to hire a pro elec- 
trician for proper lighting of all shows 
in the 4-day festivals. 

Here, your reporter-for-the-day, per- 
formed, himself: a mild, causual, tem- 
porary collapse from the day’s heat, 
staring, and listening. Revived some- 
what with another boiling hot, then 
heated cold water shower, stuff-on-a 
shingle at the Commons, we headed 
for the last two laps. It all felt like 
being a marathon dancer, on the 88th 
sleepless day and night — coming out 
of a 5-minute snooze, only to go back 
to the grind again. The packed day 
was like playing the role of “La Ronde” 
(merry-go-round). The day wasn’t 
any different from the preceding three 
— only more so. By this last day of 
events, the generous program com- 
mittee had overfed us with hand pup- 
pet talkies. It was a madder, over- 
stuffed 4-day deal than a packaged 
grand tour of Europe in 4 weeks. It 
was now a diet of one foodstuff — pre- 
pared — camouflaged — in many ways 
(3 meals and a midnight snack, of 
same, each day. No one could com- 
plain that he didn’t get his registra- 
tion fee’s worth. Suggest the next 
entertainment committee screen all 
shows and talent in advance, cull the 
best, and present no more than two 
events (talk, movie or show) in the 
a.m. and afternoon and end with one 
big show at night performances, in 
order to remember something.) 

At 8 p.m. the thought of going out 
to a puppet show in torrid tempera- 
ture (Main Auditorium) gripped at 
least one P. of A. member with 
numbed horror. But in spite of the 
heat — because of the lack of dialogue 
to concentrate on, it was the refresher 
of programs, in the 20 or so perform- 

(continued on page 22) 





PUPPET PARADE 


THE KUKLAPOLITANS 


Even those of us who have followed 
Burr Tillstrom’s IV performances 
closely throughout his career were 
unprepared for the thrill we received 
when Burr, Fran Allison and all the 
Kuklapolitan players appeared in per- 
son in the final performance of the 
Festival. It was the thrill of two 
magnetic personalities, projected to 
the audience through puppets, through 
music, through rhythm and color and 
all the other qualities that make up 
a superb performance ... TV never 
has and never can do justice to what 
we saw and heard that last Saturday 
night. 

Burr’s performance is reviewed in 
this issue . . . but we can’t close this 
notation with out a great big thank 
you from all the P of A to Burr and 
all his troupe for a memorable, never- 
to-be-forgotten evening — the high- 
light of the 1955 Festival. 


ROBERT WILLIAMS 


The West Coast has been a long dis- 
tance from Puppet Festivals in the 
past... but this year Robert and 
Edith Williams and their sons of 
Puyallup, Washington, finally made 
it to the Festival with their produc- 
tion, “Milk for the King’s Mush.” 

For the Williams, who have been 
long time members, this was their 
first Festival. Robert writes: 

“We blew into Bowling Green, hot 
and tired from long driving. In very 
short order we were under the show- 
ers. My first impression was of 
friendliness and efficiency. We began 
to hear accents from all parts of the 
country, Texas drawl, New Awleans, 


(see photo section) 


New Yorkese, and the Midwest twang 

. people from everywhere, even 
Gig Harbor, as pretty a little fishing 
harbor as the country has. 

“This was our first Festival, but 
the friendliness and real true kindness 
overcame our shyness in nothing flat 
and we began to enjoy ourselves. A 
person who had attended a former 
Festival said, “I had more fun than 
I ever had!” Well, we did too, as 
Burr Tillstrom said, “between show- 
ers!” 

“The high point for us was meeting 
puppeteers we had never seen and 
gabbing about our mutual interest. 
Added to that, four days of puppets 
galore and friendly people ... and 
finally putting on a show for the best 
audience we have ever had! For us, 
the Festival was a great success!” 


C. HEAD COLLECTION 


No historic collection in the country 
surpasses the fine historic puppet col- 
lection belonging to Cedric Head. This 
year Cedric brought the greater part 
of it to Festival, where it occupied a 


prominent place in the exhibit. With 
Cedric along to comment and explain, 
it took on added value and all of us 
interested in this phase of puppetry 
were delighted to study these historic 
specimens with him. We are extreme- 
ly grateful to Cedric for making this 
opportunity possible. 

The photograph shows only one 
small section of the collection. 


THE ELLIOTTS 


Just to introduce our President for 
next year, Archie Elliott, and his 
charming wife Sylvia, sons Bobbie and 
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Richard and daughter Laurie. After 
serving so successfully as Festival 
Chairman for the last year, Archie 
scarcely needs an introduction. 

Here we would like to express the 
appreciation of the P of A for a tre- 
mendous job, well done. Without 
help of previous experience, Archie 
organized, planned and _ produced 
practically a one-man Festival. 

There is something wrong with the 
whole Festival set-up when we prac- 
tically “kill off” the Festival Chair- 
man. Archie is not our first victim. 
Maybe as President for next year, he 
and Council can do something to solve 
this problem. 

At any rate, “Orchids” to Archie 
and Sylvia, and to all past Chairmen 
and their wives, who have gone down 
under this terrific pressure to produce 
finer and better Festivals that you 
and I have blithely enjoyed with no 
effort on our part. 

“The Greatest Show on Earth,” pic- 
tured here with the Elliotts is a joint 
production by Archie and Shirley 
O’Donnol and was one of the outstand- 
ing features of the Festival Exhibit. 


THE GILMORES 


“Bon Voyage” to Alan Gilmore, our 
retiring President and his charming 
wife Spence, as they take off for Eur- 
ope on another three-month tour to 
greet old friends and make new friends 
among European puppeteers. They 
will be joined in New York by their 
daughter Ronnie, who will make the 
trip with them. 

Alan has piloted the good ship P of A 
through one of its most successful 
years and can well be proud of his 
accomplishments. Only those of us 
who work directly with the officers 
of the organization know haw much 
work it takes to keep an organization 
as large as the P of A running smooth- 
ly and efficiently. So, “hats off’ to 
you, Alan, and Spence too .. . may 


you have a wonderful trip and enjoy 
a well earned vacation! 


BANDY 


Folks all in a huddle, around some 
object, indiscernable because of the 
pushing mob... then you could be 
sure it was “Bandy.” No one puppet 
at Festival attracted more attention 
than Bandy. His creator, Hugh 
Mosher, whose good nature must have 
been worn to shreds, was beseiged 
constantly by festivalgoers to put the 
marvelous Bandy through his paces 
“just once more.” Unusual in con- 
struction, jointing and control, Bandy 
was the sensation of the Fest. We 
are looking forward to the completion 
of more puppets by Hugh, and a com- 
pleted performance. 


LUIS YBARRONDO 


Luis Ybarrondo, a member of the 
Wayne University Dance Workshop 
group as Puck from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” delighted the audience 
with his splendid interpretation of 
this delightful puppet character. In 
fact, the entire program of dances, in- 
spired by puppets in the collection of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, and so 
beautifully executed, was one of the 
best features of the entire Festival 
program. 


EVANSTON JUNIOR LEAGUE 


Evanston Junior League, who will 
sponsor the 1956 Festival, brought to 
Festival this unusual exhibit, depict- 
ing the various activities of the Evans- 
ton League. Evanston Junior League 
has an especially active and forceful 
puppet group and we know they will 
add a successful 1956 Festival to their 
long list of puppet achievements. The 
picture is self explanatory, but we 
have to add a plug for the orginality 
and imagination that went into their 
puppets and for the skill with which 
their teaching charts were assembled. 





(continued from page 11) 


ances scheduled in four days. 

It actually seemed cool sitting back, 
listening to music and watching an 
all-dance program of puppet and live 
dancers — moving and speaking in 
pantomime. No endless droning here 
— but floating, graceful, colorful fi- 
gures who did not try to sell an oral 
show. (Program committee be praised) 

The Gialea Theater (Lea and Gia 
Wallace) and the Wayne University 
Dana Workshop actually made ventril- 
oquist George S. Durham seem like a 
standout offering. His was the only 
talking spot in the program — and in 
his spot, the act actually looked like 
the novelty act of the bill. This well 
balanced program seemed the most 
professionally arranged, of the 4-day 
events. It was different because it 
was based on a theme (dancing) and 
had a generous portion of glitter about 
the choreography, music, lighting, 
spotting of numbers, building to a well 
charged climax. 

The Wallace Sisters have appeared 
in front of festival audiences twice 
before, but this is the first time they 
presented four varied suites (Java, 
Latin-America, Japanese, Nite Club.) 
These were polished presentations of 
dancing people and hand and rod pup- 
pets. The live terpsichoreans enter- 
tained with authentic movements, 
trimmed to showmanlike lengths and 
patterns, and the timber thespians cut 
their minimum of action as well. No 
repetition here, because these suites 
were rehearsed and performed inter- 
nationally for years before seen at the 
festival presentation. Turquoise and 
black booth, and powerfully theatrical 
wardrobe, were both eye-arresting. 

George S. Durham, working two 
dummies and a blockhead in a box, 
went through a ventriloquist’s bag of 
standard gimmicks and tricks with 
effortless, clipped speed, competent, 
entertaining and well paced. 

The Wayne University Dance Work- 
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shop presented a group of dances in- 
spired by puppets (Perry Dilly, Mar- 
tin Stevens, etc.) in the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts Collection. These diver- 
tissements were spotted between the 
Gialea Theatre suites, and though no 
professionals, they balanced the a!l 
dance program with contrast. Harriet 
Bird performed “Teeny Tiny,” a child- 
ren’s story using puppet-like move- 
ments and an air of light comedy. 
Luis Ybarrondo danced “Mr. Peter 
Puppet,” Roy Etherington manipulated 
an assortment of marionette dancers 
with an assist by Nelson Rabe. The 
entire performance was _ properly 
backed, at long last, by superior light- 
ing. Fern Zwickey was the commen- 
tator, bridging each portion, eliminat- 
ing long stage waits during the chan- 
ges. 

The last lap of looking and listening 
had a few buckets of overdue broad 
comedy. Belly laughs, wound up the 
night at soggy Gate Theatre between 
10 P.M. and almost, if not, midnight. 
The last of the “Pot Pourri” series, 
we termed the “free-form-free-for-all” 
(and we use that term loosely.) It 
was a jack-pot, hit or miss, anything 
goes, catch-the-brass-ring, can you still 
keep ’em awake grab bag. Amateurs, 
hobbyists, jigglers, and a single pro 
act, went on cold, without a run 
through. 

Robert Mason gave the festival 
shows a shot in the arm, with his 
rapid fire ad libs, in a short and sassy 
Punch and Judy turn. What the fig- 
ures lacked in looks, was made up for, 
when Mason projected personality in- 
to them. His is a sharp, know-how, 
technique — no lagging showmanship 
here — just “straight ahead,” finish, 
take your bow, and off. These fire- 
cracker manipulated puppets, rocked 
the theatre walls — and interspersed 
between the P. and J. routine, the 
week’s event were ribbed with a still- 
eto like humor. Prim ladies blushed, 
as Mr. Punch, vindictively screeched 
and wacked his way to no good end. 
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Despite the fact that everyone else 
performed to entire 2% minute rec- 
ords, we can still manage to recollect 
a partial list of “do and dare” volun- 
teers in this fiasco: The Kittenger Pup- 
pets (bar-room sketch); Martha Troup 
(colored dancers); The Leshers (Ne- 
gro charleston dancer, skater, spring 
dancer); Lu Becksmitn (variation 
on a colored dancer); the live theatre 
cat who hopped from the audience to 
the boards, and wandered around on- 
stage, much to the annoyance of per- 
formers who worked “in strings’; Jim 


Festival 


FESTIVAL REGISTRATION 


Festival registration hit an almost 
unbelievable all-time high of three 
hundred and fifty eight paid registra- 
tions. With folks coming two days 
ahead (it was like a full time Fest by 
Sunday noon) and staying afterward, 
it topped all records for attendance. 
Letters have been pouring into Archie 
Elliott ever since Fest, complimenting 
him on the fine job of organization 
which he did to make the Fest such a 
success. Although the weather turned 
to torrid heat the middle of the week, 
comfortable, clean rooms and good 
food did much to keep every one happy 
and in a good humor. 

Now that Archie has consumed the 
“Miles Nervine and No-dose” present- 
ed him at the business meeting, we 
hope he has been able to make at least 
small use of the “pillow” he acquired 
at the same presentation. As Presi- 
dent for next year, his duties are not 
yet over. Congratulations, Archie, 
for a huge job, well done. 


COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


As the Festival opened six members 
of the Council reported for the first 
meeting, Alan Gilmore, president; 


Menke (Hindu dancer); Pat Black- 
wood (ostrich toe dancer); Bob Cun- 
ningham (South American, toreador, 
and % life-size cooch dancer — Cun- 
ningham being well over 6 feet tall); 
Roy Etherington (opera singer, over 
life-size ostrich toe dancer); The Toby 
Troupers in a hand puppet divertise- 
ment; Lucy Green doing a 3 minute 
satire on “Three Wishes,” and so on, 
far into the night, when we left in a 
daze and eyes like two deep holes in 
snow, and ears calloused to the lobes. 


Business 


Archie Elliott, vice president; Lewis 
Parsons, Fern Zwickey, George Merten 
and Ellen Proctor. Joe Owens was 
detained because of moving into his 
new home and George Latshaw had 
resigned because of the ruling which 
requires Council members to be pres- 
ent at all meetings. Those remaining 
in office who had one more year to 
serve were Alan Gilmore, Ellen Proc- 
tor, Archie Elliott and George Latshaw. 
To finish George Latshaw’s unexpired 
term it was necessary for the Council 
to make an appointment. Milton 
Halpert was appointed to fill George’s 
term. 

Nominations for Council at the busi- 
ness meeting found a full slate of can- 
didates with many nominations from 
the floor. Successful nominees at the 
election were . . . George Mertin and 
Lewis Parsons returned for second 
term and Bruce Bucknell and Ronald 
Herrick, new members. All four car- 
ried the election by a strong majority 

. note however the fact that Ellen 
Proctor is the lone woman on the 
Council for the next year. 

Under the rules of the Constitution, 
the Council elects its own officers. 
Archie Elliott was elected as Presi- 
dent and Ellen Proctor was elected 
Vice President. 
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COUNCIL APPOINTMENTS 


The Council appoints all P of A of- 
ficials. Rena Prim is serving the sec- 
ond year of a three year term as Exe- 
cutive Secretary. The P of A had had 
an especially good year under Rena’s 
direction . . . with a 200 increase in 
membership reported at beginning of 
Festival, with Festival renewals yet to 
be reported. The membership voted 
to amend the by-laws to extend the 
term of Journal Editor from one year 
to three years ... and Vivian Michael 
and Peg Blickle will head the Journal 
for this term. 

Consultanis appointed were: Edu- 
cation, Fern Zwickey; Religion, Rev. 
Wm. Jacoby; Therapy, Emma War- 
field; Script, Martin Stevens; Music, 
Lew Parsons; and Technical, George 
Merten. 


FESTIVAL BIDS 


At the first meeting of the Council, 
no complete bid for the Festival had 
been received, though several incom- 


plete ones were under advisement. 

Because of the complications involved 
in selecting Festival sites a suggestion 
was brought up in business meeting 
to change the existing rule concerning 
the selection of Festival sites to read: 
“Festival invitations shall be submit- 
ted to the Executive Secretary, and 
sites and dates for future Festivals 
shall be decided by the Council.” This 
change was voted on and accepted. 
This will permit long range planning 
and enable the Council to scatter Fes- 
tivals to better accommodate the mem- 
bership. 

Then in rapid fire succession, to the 
Council’s delight came two complete 
bids, one from Northwestern at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, and another from UCLA, 
Los Angeles, California, both for the 
1956 Fest with George Merten promis- 
ing a Canadian Festival in the near 
future, probably 1958. A long dis- 
tance call to California revealed that 
California would be just as happy to 
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have the Fest in 1957 as in 1956... 
Result, the 1956 Festival will travel to 
that delightful campus just north of 
Chicago, with the Evanston Junior 
League in charge, and Anne Thurman 
as Festival Chairman. Representing 
the Evanston League at Fest besides 
Anne were Jeanne Buehling, Betsy 
Mack, Joan Spring, Libby Sollis and 
Mary Windsor, an enthusiastic busi- 
ness-like group who went home armed 
with notes and advice from everyone 
on “How to run a whiz-bang of a Fes- 
tival.” Those of us who remember 
Oklahoma City know what happens 
when a League really goes all out to 
make a Festival outstanding. 


USE OF THE P OF A EMBLEM 


The use of the P of A emblem came 
up for general discussion and clarifi- 
cation at one of the business meetings. 

It was pointed out that the P of A 
Emblem, — “the little man with his 
hands full,” is the emblem and prop- 
erty of the P of A, and as such can 
only be used on official P of A publi- 
cations and stationery. 

Membership in the Puppeteers of 
America does not entitle any member 
to use the emblem on his stationery, 
brochures, etc. However, if in direct 
connection with it, he uses the word- 
ing “Member of Puppeteers of Ameri- 
ca,” the copyright is not violated and 
the P of A sanctions such use. 

It is suggested that the membership 
use, wherever possible, the accepted 
blue and silver emblems adopted by 
the P of A. Selling at a very nominal 
price, these have become the accepted 
emblem of membership in the P of A, 
and can easily be incorporated into 
your design for cards, stationery or 
brochures. These are the only mem- 
bership emblems officially recognized 
by the P of A. 

Order blue and silver emblems, 
$1.00 for 200 or $3.50 for 1000 from: 
Rena Prim, Executive Secretary, 7404 
Tipps, Houston 23, Texas. 
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Kuklapolitan Players 


A fitting climax brought one of the 
most successful Festivals to a dramatic 
close. Not only was Burr Tillstrom 
gracious enough to accept the P. of A.’s 
invitation to present a show, but he 
thrilled the whole group by bringing 
the Kuklapolitan Players with him — 
his beloved Kukla and Ollie with all 
their friends, and the beautiful Fran 
Allison. He gave most of us a chance 
to meet the manager of the group, the 
very gracious Beulah Zachary, and all 
of us the privilege of hearing his tal- 
ented musical director, Carolyn Gil- 
bert. 

As many of the audience remarked 
at the close of the marvelous show, “If 
we hadn’t seen another exciting thing 
at this Festival — and we have — we 
would feel well repaid in time and 
money with this one show alone.” 

Burr divided his production into two 
parts, the first a rather typical Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie exchange of clever re- 
partee including a number of refer- 
ences to the puppeteers and their Fes- 
tival. The audience responded with 
delighted chuckles, genuine guffaws, 
applause and even some excited stamp- 
ing. The songs and the voices were 
more effective than they are on TV. 
Practically all of the puppets took a 
turn at singing — Madame Oglapuss 
and Beulah, and most charming were 
the duets sung by Ollie and Fran and 
by Kukla and Fran. Once again the 
audience marveled at Burr’s voice. 
Everyone loved Fran’s solo accom- 
panied by Kukla and Fletcher on the 
cymbal with Kukla “banging” and 
Fletcher “shushing.” 

The colors used in the costumes of 
the puppets as they played against the 
brilliant purple background of the 
puppet stage were the choice of a 
genius. Burr’s use of filmy chiffon 
on various puppet’s costumes flattered 


and enhanced the characters and add- 
ed to their action as Fran stood out- 
side the puppet proscenium in a gor- 
geous soft-blue dress talking to them 
in her own inimitable way. 

The second part was the presenta- 
tion of Saint George and the Dragon 
with Fran playing the beautiful prin- 
cess — and she was breathtakingly 
beautiful — you could hear the com- 
plimentary gasp of the audience when 
she walked on stage clad in her Saxon- 
style sky-blue velvet royal robes and 
her golden headdress. This was a 
Kukla version of St. George with very 
slight regard for the historical legend. 
There was Burr’s gentle humor in the 
background, and there was Ollie’s won- 
derful firebreathing song. He was the 
fierce dragon who proved not so 
fierce when he lost his fire in his bat- 
tle with knight Kukla. In fact, this 
dragon was quite content to become 
a civilized dragon and live happily 
ever after with Kukla and Fran. Who 
wouldn’t be contented with such a 
fate? 

It’s hard to catch the enchantment 
of such a show with mere words. It 
is a combination of fantasy, philosophy, 
versatility, talents, and the personality 
of Burr Tillstrom. Although you love 
the TV production nothing equals the 
thrill of seeing the live show! 


P OF A PIN 


In response to an increasing demand 
for a P of A pin which will be the 
official badge of the P of A, Vivian 
Michael was directed to contact a jew- 
elry manufacturer who was interest- 
ed in making a die for the P of A em- 
blem. More about this soon in the 
Journal. 





Festival Film Fare 


Budd L. Gambee 


A great many puppeteers now know 
what it would be like to be marooned 
in a steaming jungle with a group of 
friends and a few cans of puppet films, 
because a close approximation of these 
conditions prevailed during the Fes- 
tival Film Programs at Bowling 
Green’s Gate Theater. In fact, before 
the Festival was over, this edifice was 
being called — with apologies to the 
Japanese — the “Gate of Hell.” Nev- 
ertheless, a surprisingly large number 
of enthusiasts turned out for all three 
programs, willingly adding an hour 
of puppet films to many hours of 
“live” puppet shows. 

It would be interesting to know all 
the varied reactions of so expert an 
audience as they watched the 15 films 
shown. Some may have been of the 


opinion that puppets are not at their 
best in motion pictures. 


(The same 
thing was said of people in the early 
days of the movies.) Or that the mer- 
ciless accuracy of photography and 
the hugeness of the close-up destroy 
the delicate charm of puppets. Others 
may have felt that puppets animated 
by the cinema’s own special technique 
of “stop-motion” far surpass the films 
of conventional string and hand-pup- 
pets. Presumably the members of the 
avant garde were dreaming of com- 
pletely original abstractions perfectly 
suited to the celluloid medium. 
While it is impossible to please ev- 
eryone with any film program, it might 
help to explain the aims of this par- 
ticular one. Of course, as many new 
films not previously seen at Festivals 
were shown as possible. The term 
“puppet” was broadly interpreted to 
include hand, string, shadow, and stop- 
motion puppets, as well as animated 
museum materials, and a definite at- 
tempt was made to include examples 
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of each. Rare films were eschewed 
in favor of a cross section of 16 mm. 
films readily available to the public. 
A few brief comments on each type 
of film shown in this year’s program 
might be in order at this point. 

1. Puppet making fiims 

No one has any idea that puppeteers 
at their national Festival need the type 
of elementary training contained in 
these films, but there are many in 
Festival audiences who teach elemen- 
tary school children, and they pre- 
sumably are interested in the latest 
and best of this genre. The two shown 
were: “ABC of Puppet Making,” a 
1954 re-make in color of a film which 
has become a classic in its field. 
Portia Hawley demonstrates the mak- 
ing of a simple paper mache’ by Ruby 
Niebauer of San Diego State College. 

2. Shadow puppet films. 

Quite the hit of the Festival Film 
Program were two exquisite shadow 
puppet films by Lotte Reiniger, se- 
cured with the help of Milton Halpert. 
The name of Reiniger is justly famous 
in the annals of the cinema for her 
beautiful silhouettes animated by the 
stop-motion technique. “The Gallant 
Little Tailor” tells the medieval tale 
of the fly-swatting tailor who subdues 
the giants and wins the princess. “The 
Magic Horse” is a fantastic tale of an- 
cient Baghdad. These two are from 
a series of 13 similar silhouette films. 

3. Stop-motion films. 

This group provided three contrast- 
ing types. “The Story of Light” 
showed Joop Geesink’s fabulously de- 
tailed animated models filmed at 
“Dollywood” in Holland. ‘Mother 
Goose Stories” and “The Story of King 
Midas” introduced Ray Harryhausen’s 
animated puppets to Festival audiences 
apparently for the first time. Several 
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other films by this animator are avail- 
able. These are all classic fairy tales 
done in a_ traditional manner with 
great technical skill and a somewhat 
“Hollywood” prettiness and brilliance 
of color. “Song of the Prairie,” a 
Czechoslovakian import, provided a 
welcome note of light-hearted, highly 
stylized satire of the American horse 
opera. 

4. Marionette films. 

The most elaborate film in this cate- 
gory was “Snow White and Rose Red” 
in a new full-color version by the 
Salzburg Marionettes, again thanks to 
Milton Halpert. This is one of four 
similar films done in the intricately 
complicated technique of this famous 
Austrian troup. An unexpected addi- 
tion was the colorful and amusing 
“Genie Time” by the Jupiter Marion- 
ettes which brought everyone up-to- 
date on dragon races. And finally 
there was the opportunity to see two 
of the Stevens’ latest films in the 
series featuring an 
engaging pair of safety twins, and the 
neat, skillful economy of means char- 
acteristic of the Stevens’ work. 

5. Animated museum materials 

Ever since “Loon’s Necklace” showed 
what films could do for some 
museum’s collection of old Indian 
masks puppet film fanciers have been 
looking for a worthy sequel. This 
year’s candidates were: “Buma,” a 
somewhat pretentious dissertation on 
primitive African sculpture; and “Pa- 
rade,” a kaleidoscope fantasy of sheer 
delight showing a wondrous array of 
toys parading to a Sousa march. 

THE SILVER PUNCH 

A few suggestions on the future of 
the Festival Film Programs might be 
made here. Attendance at this year’s 
shows proved that people are interest- 
ed in puppet films, and the content of 
the programs would seem to indicate 
that — to coin a phrase — puppet mo- 
vies are better than ever. There seems 
to be an inherited tendency to rele- 
gate puppet film programs to highly 


“Stop and Go” 
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secondary positions in Festival plan- 
ning. Perhaps this is a mistake, and 
in future Festivals it might be well to 
consider presenting carefully chosen 
film programs at times when audiences 
are less tired and in more adequate 
theaters. More programs at which 
puppeteers presented their own films 
together with the “live” puppets would 
certainly add personal interest to the 
shows. Panels of “experts” might well 
give critical comments and conduct 
discussions about films following the 
showings. Finally, is not this annual 
screening of puppet films a unique 
affair? Why should it not get more 
recognition in this day of “Golden 
Reels,” and “Oscars” for films of many 
types? How about selection of films 
by a committee, plus a popular vote, 
and arrival at a decision as to the 
“best” films in various categories each 
of which would then be awarded a 
“Silver Punch” of merit? 
PUPPET FILMS 

“ABC of Puppet Making” 10 min. 
Color. Source: Bailey. Cost: Color 
$100, rent $5.00; Black and white $50, 
rent $2.50. 

“Stop and Go: The Safety Twins” 
15 min. Color. Source: Association 
Films. Free loan. 

“Mother Goose Stories” 10 min. Co- 
lor. Source: Bailey. Cost: Color $80, 
rent 4.00. 

“Magic Horse” 10 min. Black and 
white. Source: General Teleradio. 

“How to Make A Puppet” 12 min. 
Color. Source: Bailey. Cost: Color $112, 
rent $5.00; Black and white $50, rent 
$2.50. 

“Story of King Midas” 10 min. Color. 
Source: Bailey. Cost: Color $100, rent 
$5.00. 

“Gallant Little Tailor” 10 min. Black 
and white. Source: General Teleradio. 

“Parade” 5 min. Color. Source: Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Rent $5.00. 

“Snow White and Rose Red” 30 min. 
Color. Source: Trident Films. Rent 
$8.95 each, $16.75 for 2. 


“Story of Light” 10 min. Color. 





Source: General Electric. Free loan. 

“Genie Time” 12 min. Color. Source: 
Centron. 

“Magic Horse” (See Program I) 

“Buma: African Sculpture Speaks” 
10 min. Color. Source: Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Cost: $100. 

“Song of the Prairie” 20 min. Colcr. 
Source: Official Films. Cost: Color 
$175, Black and white $42.50. 

FILM SOURCES 

Association Films, 79 East 
St., Chicago, Illinois 

Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Illinois 

General Electric, 1 River Road, 
Schenectady 5, New York 

General Teleradio, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

Official Films, 


Adams 


Grand and Linden 


Avenues, Ridgefield, New Jersey 
Trident Films, 510 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Workshop 1955 


Judging from membership response, 
the 1955 one-day Workshop was a huge 
success. Two hundred and eight mem- 
bers registered and attended, not in- 
cluding demonstrators, helpers, and 
small fry who were admitted with 
parents. There was only one com- 
plaint — not time enough to absorb 
everything that was going on. In view 
of this, Council is looking with favor 
upon a two day Workshop next year, 
with enlarged facilities, and more op- 
portunities for members to actually 
participate in some of the experiments. 


George Latshaw will review the 
Workshop in detail in next issue. 








Rod Young—Punch’s Mailbox, Box 14, University of Richmond, Virginia 


Punch’s Mailbox gets kinda skimpy 
now and then and poor Punch needs 
letters and news items to keep up his 
morale — say nothing of keeping up 
an interesting column. All he needs 
is one or two items from each one 
of you. 

Are any of you interested in the 
Japanese Bunraku? If so, you’ll find 
a brief, but excellent description of it 
in the current pocket size edition of 
SAYONARA on page 195. 


We have an account of the Educa- 
tional Puppetry Association’s eighth 
Annual Festival held at the College 
of Preceptor’s in Bloomsbury Square, 
London, England, in April which must 
have been quite a success. They of- 
fered a series of lessons following the 
festival comparable to our Puppetry 
Institutes. 

In May, the Daily Mercury of 
Guelph, Ontario, carried a picture of 
Roger Greig in connection with the 
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planning of the second annual Festi- 
val of the South Western, Ontario 
Puppet Guild, SWOPG, and a puppet 
door prize was made and donated by 
Mrs. Kendall of Hamilton. 

If you didn’t pick up a June, 1955, 
copy of the Unesco Courier at the 
Festival, do send to Unesco Publica- 
tions Service, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, for one. It’s only 
25 cents per copy and has a wealth 
of material on puppets all around the 
world. 

We see Jack Paar’s Morning Show is 
still partial to puppets. Alene Holdah 
offers such presentations as interpre- 
tations of Liberace playing “I Am 
Loved,” Sophie Tucker singing “Caba- 
ret Days;” Arthur Godfrey and his 
uke, and Spike Jones in “Riders to the 
Sky,” Not up to the Baird’s presen- 
tations though. Of course Robert 
Braunschweiger, head of the growing 
Bil and Cora Baird Fan Club, would 
say that nobody could top the Bairds. 
Robert keeps the Journal supplied 


with a great deal of news and many 


pictures of the Bairds. The Journal 
appreciates his help. Robert just pre- 
sented his own show at Hillside, New 
Jersey — “Hits and Misses of 55.” 

The Bairds are being booked this 
fall as a concert attraction with the 
idea of a big tour in January to em- 
brace colleges, concert halls and the- 
aters. Let’s hope they come our way. 
The Bairds are now busy preparing a 
full length evening including a one- 
hour extravaganza “Ali Baba and His 
40 Thieves” on TV. 

The New York Times reports that 
the Du Mont TV is preparing a ju- 
venile catch-all program designed to 
enrich the Sabbath rest period for the 
parents. It is called Wonderama. 
The program will concentrate on fun 
and fact rather than blood and may- 
hem. Naturally puppets will play a 
big part in such a program. 

We all know that history has made 
strange uses of puppets. In a com- 
ment in the Art section of Time Maga- 
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zine, July 4, 1955, and a reproduction 
of a picture from the Continental Al- 
manac of 1781 we have brought to 
our attention a very unique puppet. 
Charles Wilson Peaie, «a fanatical pa- 
triot of revolutionary days upon hear- 
ing the news of Benedict Arnold’s 
treachery created a two-faced effigy 
of the traitor, a letter from Beelzebub 
in one hand, a mask in the other, with 
the devil behind him. “A small boy 
hidden in the wagon’s false bottom 
pulled strings to the delight of the 
jeering Philadelphians.” 

Coming down to modern history, 
we might point out that President 
Eisenhower’s top secretary, Jack 
Romagna, often helps his sons John, 
14, and Robin 10, with the puppet 
stage and show. 

New York Park system maintains 
their busy puppet schedule giving 
their puppet shows throughout the 
city’s numerous playgrounds and 
parks. 

Lettie Connell with the Oakland 
(Calif) Recreation Department carries 
on a puppetry workshop and gives 
shows. She is producing a version -of 
Punch and “The Bremen Town Musi- 
cians.” 

Anna Wills, formerly of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has become recreation su- 
pervisor in arts and crafts in the army 
on duty in Alaska. It seems a won- 
derful challenge to work in puppetry. 

Margie Kelly, Topeka, Kansas, con- 
ducted puppet classes at the Kansas 
Recreation workshop in May. 

Many of you will want to rush to 
the record stores to buy the new Decca 
recording of The Kuklapolitan’s 
“Many Moons” written by James 
Thurber and produced on TV last 
Xmas by Burr Tillstrom. “Many 
Moons” will take up one side of the 
single long playing disk. The other 
side will include Fran Allison and 
other Kuklapolitan players in a num- 
ber of Xmas songs. The record is 
due in early November. 

Records for some illogical reason 








remind us of films. Ray and Beity 
Mount of San Francisco Puppeteers 
have a new 16 mm film, “Sinbad, the 
Sailor,” under the distributorship of 
Film Images in New York. It is sound 
and color, runs about 20 minutes and 
features hand puppets not in stop ac- 
tion. Their new touring show “Rey- 
nard, the Fox,” with music by Handel 
and Mozart, includes animals dressed 
in authentic 18th century costumes. 

This is practically “Man bites dog” 
news when we read in the Sacramento 
Bee, April 20, the headline saying 
“Capital Puppeteers Will Give AAUW 
$500 Grant for Study.” The grant is 
known as the Sacramento (California) 
Marionette Study Grant and will be 
used with similar grants by the Am- 
erican University College Women’s 
Association to enable a woman from 
a foreign country to pursue graduate 
work in her field in United States. 

The Junior Leagues have some of 
our most active puppeteers. We find 
three pages in the March ’55 issue of 
“Our Fourfooted Friends” (doesn’t re- 
fer to the League members) published 
by the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton devoted to the League’s puppe- 
teers and how much value their shows 
have been in teaching their audiences 
of 80,000 children moral values and 
humane living. 

The Akron League puppeteers used 
a puppet show to put their volunteer 
work in the spotlight sending out 
cards to the members saying — It’s 
not Kukla, Fran and Ollie, Who'll 
make our placement meeting jolly — 
Our puppeteers will be there, To tell 
you how, and when, and where, Our 
volunteers do their work. Reports will 
show they never shirk. The Akron 
League is entertaining children with 
their puppets on the city playgrounds 
this summer. 

Rachel Cottrell is now heading pup- 
pet activity with the Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Junior League and is madly 


working on script for their produc- 
We 


tion of “The Golden Cockerel.” 





heard her asking Burr Tillstrom for 
advice. 

Of course, we all know the value of 
puppets in educating audiences. Ap- 
parently the German police are using 
puppets effectively because The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor has a big picture 
spread and an interesting article of 
the police’s efforts to improve traffic 
safety. The puppet shows on safety 
are taken to all the schools. 

Speaking of education, we were in- 
terested to see that even Professor 
Thomas Young of Morehead College 
in Kentucky has a Liberace puppet 
hanging right next to his Macbeth 
puppet. Professor Young, a very ver- 
satile professor, has been teaching pup- 
petry at Morehead off and on since 
1936. 

William Jacoby is also professoring 
this summer teaching TV dramatics at 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. That’s why we didn’t see him at 
Bowling Green. 

I wonder if Liberace has any idea 
how popular he is as a puppet. We 
have a picture here of Sue Hardy of 
Toppenish, Washington, one of ov 
16-year-old puppeteers — been one 
ever since she was 11 — with her pup- 
pet Liberace and his girl friend. 

People become interested in Puppe- 
try in all kinds of ways, but to be- 
come a puppeteer because of a polio 
scare is rather amazing. We find a 
whole family in El Paso, Texas, the 
Charles V. Scott family, who because 
authorities advised against social mix- 
ing during a polio epidemic, took up 
puppetry which kept the family of 
eight busy, happy and healthy. Mr. 
Scott says “We have learned that if 
more experienced people know you 
are interested in the same things they 
are, they are glad to help. (We are 
proud of that spirit in puppetry.) He 
continues, “We feel that besides the 
art of puppetry, the children are learn- 
ing something extremely valuable, 
something every family needs: team- 
work.” 
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Attractive teenager, Margaret Ma- 
lone, was given the spotlight treat- 
ment when THIS WEEK magazine, 
May 15, told of her puppet activities 
in Camden, Arkansas. 

Mercer College student, Max Croft, 
gained top publicity in a special fea- 
ture article for the ATLANTIC JOUR- 
NAL, May 9. There were also articles 
in the local Macon and Brunswick, 
Georgia, paper praising his work. 
During spring vacation, Max had a 
chance to visit Frank and Irene Still 
at their puppet patio in Yulee, Florida, 
and helped them with some film work. 

Erich Germelmann, interesting ex- 
change student from Berlin, attending 
the University of Minnesota, was given 
some special attention through an ar- 
ticle and picture showing his remark- 
able shadow puppets. The ingenuity 
he practises as he paints his cellulose 
figures with a special alcohol base 
varnish and wood stain, paint similar 
to that used for coloring straw hats 
was evidenced in the article appearing 
in the MINNESOTA DAILY. 

After a hectic, happy summer in 
stock and puppetizing Nancy Cole will 
return for another busy year at Car- 
negie Tech as a drama major. 

The Topeaka DAILY CAPITAL fea- 
tured a picture of Larry and Pat Kelly 
saying goodbye to their friend, Sven 
Blomberg, 15-year-old Flemish youth, 
who was returning home after a year 
with the Kelly family. Margie recent- 
ly did a guest performance on the Nip 
and Tuck TV show produced by Betty 
and Terry Root. Pat and Margie are 
both having a summer full of fun 
doing puppet advertising for Meadow 
Gold Dairy products. 

Lea and Gia Wallace, who know 
the last word about puppet choreo- 
graphy, are busy filling dates in Texas. 
Fall will find them back in New York 
with their Village Dance and Puppet 
Center running full swing. 

Jim Menke will return for work 
with the Lesselli Marionettes this sea- 
Les and Ellie are now doing 


son. 





“The Sleeping Beauty” with a new 
brochure that isa knockout. 

A mysterious and intriguing “Gas- 
light Club” in Chicago presented by 
the Secret Sixteen features Robin 
Nelson, figure skating champion pup- 
peteer, who presents unique enter- 
tainment to select audiences on the 
world’s smallest skating rink. 

Viv and Peg just completed a 13- 
week TV contract for a Columbus car- 
pet shop. They say that thinking up 
puppet situations for selling carpeting 
with puppets was quite stimulatin, 
although, at times, a bit frustrating. 

Congratulations to David Lano on 
his book which is to be published by 
the Michigan State College Press next 
year. The book contains an account 
of sixty-five years of puppeteering in 
the Lano family. 

Lois Hurt tells us that Denver has 
organized a Puppet Guild with a char- 
ter membership of 23. 

Basil Milovsoroff is conducting two 
sessions of workshop in Vermont this 
summer — August 2-16 and August 
18-31. 

On May 1, Alfred Wallace married 
Adelaide Cannon in California, the 
personal secretary to Joseph Manke- 
witz, producer of the current movie 
version of “Guys and Dolls.” 

If we didn’t get to say goodbye at 
the Festival it was on purpose. We 
want you to keep up to the minute 
and let us in on your news. We left 
the Festival a day early to fly to 
Richmond, Virginia, for a rugged two 
day stint shooting a pilot TV film for 
a projected series, and now, here in 
Wyoming working with youngsters in 
a children’s theatre group producing 
first a hand puppet then a marionette 
show, we constantly realize how much 
there is to explore in the field of 
puppet art and theatre. Let us know 
about your methods of exploration. 
Everyone will be interested. 

Rod Young, Box 14 
University of Richmond 
Virginia 








PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


1944-45 YEARBOOK 


By Paul McPharlin 
Price $2.75 Postpaid 


MiMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


List of Puppetry Books — by Fern Jurckey 35 cents 
List of Puppet Plays — by Alfred Wallace 
Selected Music for Puppet Plays — by Lewis Parsons 


SPECIAL 


A few full size (24 inch) diagrams of the 


STEVENS—ROSE MARIONETTE 


left over from Institute, with diagram for contro! and directions for stringing. 
While they last! $1.00 Postpaid 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL 


Ashville, Ohio 











Professional 
Marionettes 


and 
Hand Puppets 


Our complete illustrated antaies of 
professional Marionettes and and 
Puppets is now ready. Prices start 
as low as $2.95. Our Marionettes and 
Hand Puppets are designed for pro- 
fessional use, and are guaranteed to 
please. Special ‘easy - to - handle” 
stringing with our own specially de- 
signed balanced control. Sold com- 
pletely dressed in attractive costumes. 


Send for our free illustrated catalog 
and price list. 


Dean Marionettes 


1203 So. 62nd St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Puppetry Journal 


invites 
Articles 

News 
Pictures 








| WANT TO BUY 
Copies of 
PUPPETRY YEARBOOK 
By Paul McPharlin 
No. 5..1934 and No. 6..1935 


Write: 


HERB SCHEFFEL 
Box 36, Old Chelsea Station 
217 West 18th Street 
New York City 11, N. Y. 








